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VI. Author and Date, Literary Criticism 

1907. C. E. Brown, "The Autobiographical Element in the 
Oynewulfian Eune Passages," Englische Studien, xxxviii. 196-233. 

1908. G. Grau, Quellen und, Verwandtscjiaften der alteren 
germanischen Darstellungen des Jungsten Oerichtes, pp. 157-162. 
Halle. 

1908. K. Jansen, Die Cynewulf-Forschung von ihren Anfangen 
bis zur Gegenwart. Bonn. Reviewed by A. Mawer, Modern Lan- 
guage Review, v. 396 ; by T. Schmitz, Anglia Beiblatt, xxii. 6-8 ; 
by C. Brown, Englische Studien, xlv. 98-101 [some additional 
titles, p. 100]. 

1910. G. A. Smithson, " The OH English Christian Epic : A 
study in the plot technique of the Juliana, the Elene, the Andreas, 
and the Christ, in comparison with Beowulf and with the Latin 
literature of the Middle Ages," University of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, i. 303-400. 

1911. T. Schmitz, " Die Cynewulf-Forschung 1908 und 1909," 
A nglia Beiblatt, xxii. 337-340. 

[Titles given by Jansen and by Schmitz are given separately 
here only when the bearing on Juliana seems sufficient to justify 
the repetition.] 

1911. _ E. Tupper, "The Philological Legend of Cynewulf," 
Publications of the Modem Language Association of America, 
xxvi. 235-279. 

1912. E. Tupper, "The Cynewulfian Runes of the Religious 
Poems," Modem Language Notes, xxvii. 131-137. 

VII. The Legend 

1912. E. Brunohler, Uber einige lateinische, englische, franzb- 
sische, und deutsche Fassungen der Julianen-Legende, mit_ einem 
Abdruck des lateinischen Textes dreier Munchner Randschriften. 
Diss., Bonn. 

B. S. Monroe. 
Cornell University. 



Milton's L' Allegro and II Penseroso 

It seems a little strange that Charles Diodati, the son of an Ital- 
ian physician living in London, whom Milton met at the St. Paul 
Grammar School, and with whom he formed such a strong friend- 
ship has never been mentioned as the possible model for L' Allegro. 
The letters of the two friends reveal opposite natures that corre- 
spond respectively to the characters portrayed in II Penseroso and 
L' Allegro, one, studious, serious; the other, light-hearted, nature- 
loving. Milton writes for instance, 
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'" It makes also for my favor that I know your method of studying 
to be so arranged that you frequently take breath in the middle, 
visit your friends, write much, sometimes make a journey, whereas 
my genius is such that no delay, no rest, no care or thought almost 
of anything holds me aside until I reach the end I am making for 
and round off, as it were, some great period of my studies." (Mil- 
ton's Prose Works, edited by St. John, in, 492.) In another letter 
he writes, " How well you describe the feasts, the merry December 
and preparations for Christmas, and the cups of French wine round 
the gay hearth. . . . One sees the triple influence of Bacchus, 
Apollo, and Ceres in verses you have sent me. . . ." Further 
on, with what seems to be an allusion to their different natures, he 
says, "To poets of this order (Diodati's), therefore, conviviality is 
allowable as they may often indulge in draughts of good old wine. 
But the man who speaks of high matters. . . . the man who 
now sings the holy counsels of the gods above, and now the sub- 
terranean realms guarded by the fierce dog — let him live sparely 
after the manner of the Samian master; let herbs afford him his 
innocent diet, let clear water in a beechen cup stand near him, and 
let him drink sober draughts from a pure fountain" (Quoted by 
Corson, Introduction to the Works of Milton, pp. 31-32). 

The letters of Diodati reflect the same difference in character. 
Note as a contrast to the seriousness of Milton the sprightliness of 
the following letter from Diodati, " Yet now take courage, my 
friend, and stand to what is arranged between us, and put on a 
holiday frame of mind, and one gayer than to-day deserves. For 
to-morrow all will go well, and air and sunshine and stream and 
trees and birds and earth and men will keep holiday with us, and 
laugh with us, and, be it said without offense, dance with us" 
(Masson, I, 162). In another letter Diodati reveals himself as a 
lover of nature and pleasure and speaks even in light reproof of 
Milton's studious habits, writing, " I have no fault to find with my 
present mode of life, except this alone, that I lack some kindred 
spirit that can give and take with me in conversation. For such I 
long, but all the enjoyments are abundant here in the country; for 
what is more wanting when the days are long, the scenery blooming 
beautifully with flowers, and waving and teeming with leaves, on 
every branch a nightingale or goldfinch or other small bird glorying 
in its songs and warblings, most varied walks, a table neither scant 
nor overloaded, and sleep undisturbed. . . . But thou, wonder 
that thou art, why dost thou despise the gifts of nature? Why 
dost thou persist inexcusably in hanging all night and all day over 
books and literary exercises? Live, laugh, enjoy youth and the 
hours as they pass, and desist from those researches of yours into 
the pursuits and leisures and indolences of the wise men of old, 
yourself a martyr to overwork all the while " (Masson, i, 163). 
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Could not a letter like this have easily suggested to Milton the 
idea of the two poems, the one picturing himself and his preferred 
life, the other, his friend? Dr. Garnett says, " The Allegro and the 
Penseroso seem almost the only two [early poems of Milton] written 
at the urgency of an internal impulse, and perhaps if we knew their 
history, we should discover that they were prompted by extraneous 
suggestion or provoked into being by accident" (Milton, p. 40). 
It has occurred to me that this " extraneous suggestion " might be 
found in the contrast, as Milton saw it, between himself and Charles 
Diodati. Could not also the Italian titles of the poems be accounted 
for on the ground of his friendship with the Italian youth ? 

P. M. Darnall. 

Southwestern Presbyterian University. 



The Authorship of The Sot-Weed Factor 

Pew histories of American literature make any mention of the 
colonial satire entitled, The Sot-Weed Factor: or a Voyage to 
Maryland, by Ebenezer Cook, Gent., published in London, 1708. 
Tyler in the second volume of his History of American Literature 
(p. 255) quotes liberally from the poem, and says of the author. 
"Who he was, what he was, whence he came, whither he went are 
facts that now baffle us." Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, who in 1900 
edited The Sot-Weed Factor for the Maryland Historical Society 
(Fund Publication No. 36) attributes to the same author two other 
works. These are Sot-Weed Redivivus or the Planters Loohing- 
Glass, by E. C. Gent., printed at Annapolis in 1730, and a news- 
paper eiegy in 1728 on The Death of the Honourable Nicholas 
Lowe, Esq., signed by E. Cooke, Laureat. Cairns in his Early 
American Writers ("1909) prints a generous selection from the 
Sot-Weed Factor, but is inclined to doubt that the other two 
poems are by the same author. In a later work, A History of 
American Literature (p. 15), Cairns says, "It is not known who 
Ebenezer Cook was, or whether this was his real name," and " In- 
deed, it is by no means certain that Ebenezer Cook was really a 
resident of Maryland." 

There seems now no reason for the doubt thus expressed. Mrs. 
Hester Dorsey Eichardson has shown in her Side Lights on Mary- 
land History (i, 243) that Ebenezer Cooke was a real person, who 
received in 1720 a commission as Deputy Eeceiver General under 
Henry Lowe, Esq. The signature, E. Cooke Laureat, to his elegy 
on Lowe, published eight years later, may possibly indicate some 



